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Phenol in a 5 per cent concentration will destroy the virus in 2
hours, 1 per cent in 15 hours, and 0.3 per cent in 61 days. One per
cent sodium hydroxide destroys the virus immediately. Putre-
faction destroys the virus in 11 days.
Cultivation. Animal passage in rabbits by skin or cerebral
inoculation can be used to propagate the virus. Tissue cultures
which employ rabbit or guinea pig testicular tissue will support
growth of pseudorabies virus. Chicken embryos can be infected
by various routes of inoculation and pock lesions are produced
when the virus is inoculated onto the chorio-allantoic membrane
(see Fig. 42.3). The egg-adapted virus may be lethal to the em-
bryo, killing it in 3 to 5 days after inoculation, but recently isolated
strains may fail to kill or do so irregularly.
Transmission. Transmission of pseudorabies in cattle usually
takes place when the virus is introduced into the injured skin
or mucous membrane. Shope and others have called attention to
rats and swine as disseminators of the virus, these hosts being
readily infected by feeding. Shope has also drawn particular at-
tention to the presence of pseudorabies virus in the nasal secre-
tions of swine and to the fact that the secretions are the usual source
of the virus for other swine and cattle. Dogs and cats have been
known to contract the disease following the consumption of infected
tissues of cattle. Commercial hog-cholera virus used for immuni-
zation purposes has been contaminated with pseudorabies virus,
and transmission to swine has occurred through the use of that
product.
Characteristics of the Disease. Pseudorabies is a highly fatal,
relatively noncontagious disease of cattle and laboratory animals
and a highly contagious, mild disease of swine. Its occurrence in
swine, according to Shope, is quite widespread and is usually not
detected. The disease is seldom fatal in swine, but in artificially
infected hogs a definite temperature increase and inappetence is
observed. Local paralysis may result if the virus is injected intra-
muscularly. In other animals, there is intense itching at the point
of skin infection which is accompanied by self-mutilation by
gnawing or rubbing. These symptoms are so characteristic in cattle
and laboratory animals that they are considered diagnostic of the
disease. Mania is often observed in cattle and sometimes other
animals so it is confused with rabies, hence the name pseudorabies
has been used. In the final stages of the disease the virus involves
the brain and the animal becomes paralyzed. This is followed by
coma and death. The virus has been isolated from human infection
in laboratory workers. However, the disease is mild and of short
duration.
Pathological Changes. There are no characteristic pathological